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of the Easterners give them a great advantage in free
competition with the workers of the West. The problems
involved in these conditions will be found to be at the root
of many of the difficulties between East and West. Whether
they can be solved under a system of complete Free Trade
and unlimited competition is a point on which many have
very serious doubts.

The progress which the Japanese have made in industry
and commerce has, of course, had a very great effect on the
position of the foreign merchants in Japan and the firms
which they represent or deal with in the West.    It must be
admitted that it was chiefly through their exertions that the
foreign trade of the   country was  built up.     They acted
as  agents  both for the   Japanese   producers   and for the
foreign purchasers.   Both as importers and as exporters their
knowledge, experience, and   capital were   of great service
in developing the trade of the country.     For some years
fortunes were rapidly made (and very often as rapidly lost) ;
but as things developed the competition of the foreign middle-
men with each other enabled the Japanese to obtain the very
best terms, and profits were cut down to a very small margin.
The foreign merchants were, however, always in a position
of unstable equilibrium, and, as education developed in Japan
and experience was gained in foreign methods of business,
naturally the Japanese got more and more of the trade into
their own hands.    Every nation must desire to carry on its
own commerce independently of foreign assistance; and, since
a community of strangers is not to be found discharging
similar   functions   in   any   Occidental   land,   the   Japanese
naturally   would   prefer   that   their   land   should   not   be
exceptional in that respect, and they have been very success-
ful  in their efforts, an  increasing amount of the foreign
trade falling into their hands.    The only excuse for business
people to be in a country not their own is that they conduct
some business which the natives cannot do so well.    As
the conditions change the foreigners must develop a  line
in which their competitors  may follow at a distance, but